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: I. 
_ THE LATE MR. ABERNETHY. 


Tue following brief account of this 
eminent surgeon, accompanies the 
notice of his death in the last No. 
of the London Medical Gazette. — 


Mr. Abernethy died at his seat 
at Enfield, on Wednesday, the 
20th, between the hours of four 
and five in the afternoon. The 
event, we must confess, took us 
rather by surprise ; though from 
the circumstance of his having re- 
tired some time since from business 
and the bustle of the town, on the 
plea of bodily infirmity and declin- 
ing health, we should not have been 
quite so ill prepared for the intelli- 
gence. | 

Thus has one of the brightest 
stars of British surgery vanished 
from our horizon: we have lost 
the lineal successor—the immediate 
link that connected us with the 
times of Pott and John Hunter— 
the Haller of England—one of the 
ablest physiologists of our day. 

We may be pardoned for apply- 
ing to him the pathetic lines which 
were originally appropriated to one 
of his predecessors :— 

“Cold is that hand which nature’s paths 
display’ 
wy ose lips on which instruction 
Fix'd are those e es, enlivening all he said, 
Forever mute is that persuasive tongue ! ” 
It was the boast of Mr. Pott, 
20 


the year before he died, that he 
had served, man and boy, in St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, for half .a 
century. Mr. Abernethy could 
lay claim to the same distinction : 
he was literally worn out in the 
service. He had not attained to 
the ‘‘ days of the years of man’s 
life,”? neither had he reached the 
ordinary average, which, it is re- 
markable, is generally allotted to 
eminent men in our profession—to 
anatomists more especially: he was 
only in his year when 
he sunk under the disease—an asth- 
matic affection (complicated, we 
suspect, with disease of the heart *), 
which for several years, but parti- 
cularly for the last two, has been 
bringing him down gradually to the 
grave. Nothing, we believe, wor- 
thy of any special notice oecurred 
during the latter stages of his com- 
plaint—it was attended with gene- 
ral dropsy, and proceeded steadily 
to the extinction of the vital pow- 
ers. One circumstance, however, 
connected with the severe attack 
which he suffered two years ago— 
that paroxysm which broke him up, 
and forced him to part forever from 
his beloved chair—may be here 
related. 

We have many illustrations on 
record of original and powerful 
minds displaying the influence of 
their ruling passion when almost in 


* The body, we understand, has not 
been opened. 
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ae Haller is said 
to have felt his own pulse, and 


marked some phenomena attending 
the last beats of fluttering existence; 
and John Hunter, amid the nee 
of angina pectoris, scrutinized his 
symptoms with the eye of a patho- 
logist. With Abernethy the lec- 
ture-room is well known to have 
been the scene of his chief delight; 
and in an attack which threatened 
him with suffocation, after some 
hours of struggling for his life, it is 
said the first words he uttered were, 
‘¢ egad, I think I shall still be able 
to lecture this afternoon ! ” 

Full half a century has elapsed * 
since the walls of St. Bartholomew’s 
first received John Abernethy as a 
student. The progress which he 
made in his studies was exemplary: 
he had scarcely attained his twenty- 
second year when he became as- 
sistant-surgeon to the hospital, and 
succeeded Mr. Pott as lecturer in 
anatomy and surgery. 

Nor was this any trivial period 
for earning a character : it was no 
vulgar time for becoming distin- 
guished. William Hunter had just 
gone off the scene, after having 
gained immortal reputation both as 
a teacher and practitioner ; and 
John was still in the full vigor of 
his powers and his fame. Yet was 
not the young Abernethy undistin- 
guished: already had he given birth 
to anticipations the most sanguine. 
He could not have been above 
thirty, when we find Mr. Earle 
{afterwards Sir James) speaking of 
him as one ‘‘ who, whether he was 
considered as a practitioner of sur- 
gery, or a philosopher, deserved 


* Mr. Abernethy, we are informed, was 
eprung from Irish parents, but born in Lon- 
n in the year 1765. He was grandson 
of the celebrated presbyterian preacher, 
ae on of the “Sermons on the Attri- 
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to be mentioned in the most enco- 
miastic terms ;”’ and the very year 
after (1797) we find him, sho 
with Sir James himself, 
with a niche in the temple of fame : 
Call Earle useful, Abernethy deep” — 
says the author of the Pursuits of 
Literature—the learned unknown— 
who thus, too, qualifies him in a 
note :—‘‘ John Abernethy, Esq., 
F.R.S., a young surgeon, of an 
accurate and philosophical spirit of 
investigation, from whose genius 
and labors I am led to think. the 
medical art and natural philosophy 
may hereafter receive very great 
accessions.” add te 
Thus early did he give promise 
of that fulness and maturity of me- 
rit, which he afterwards so con- 
spicuously displayed. 


He began to teach his profession, | 


it may be observed, at a time when 
others are usually employed in 
learning it. But this was not all : 
he soon after presented the world 
with some of those essays on va- 
rious subjects connected with his 
profession, which placed him in the 
very first rank of physiologists, as 
a man gifted with superior powers 
of observation, and with extraor- 
dinary clearness and originality of 
thought. . 

It was in one of those essays 
that he first announced his plan of 
putting a ligature on the external 
iliac artery; thus showing the prac- 
of effecting what was hi- 
therto deemed impossible; and thus 
making good his title to be esteem- 
ed as a Penehectes and preserver of 
his species, by saving the lives of 
numbers who have 
inevitab rished. opera- 
tion is by M. Roux 


with that of John Hunter, for po- 
pliteal aneurism, and both set down 
as a brilliant epoch in the history 
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stance been b 


of the progress of surgery. It pro- 
cured Mr. Abernethy, in fact, a 
European reputation. Yet it may 
with much propriety be doubted 
whether the circumstances attend- 
ant upon this case entitle the sub- 
ject of our present article to the 
Tosiaiy of a philosophical inventer. 
The great operations of tying the 
external iliac, and of securing the 
carotid artery—which latter also 
he was the first, at least in -this 
country, to perform—were the off- 
spring of emergencies. They were, 
however, the applications to prac- 
tice of preconceived theoretical 
knowledge ; and it was this turn in 
Mr. Abernethy’s mind which made 
him so constantly refer to Hunter. 
The peculiar character, in fact, of 
his professional pursuits, was the 


_ application of physiology to the 


improvement of practical surgery. 
n — of time, he succeeded 
Sir James Earle as physician to 
St. Bartholomew’s ; and it is uni- 
versally known to how high a pitch 
of public estimation that establish- 
ment arrived, both as a hospital 
and a medical school, while his 
name was connected with it. We 
cannot enter into any very minute 
particulars in this rapid sketch, but 
we may allude to one circumstance, 
relating to St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital, at the period in question— 
the surprising paucity of operations 
in that establishment during Mr. 
Abernethy’s time. We say, em- 
phatically, during Mr. Abernethy’s 
time ; for to him has the circum- 
common consent 
attributed. Of the fact itself there 
can be no doubt; it has been fre- 
uently announced in the most pub- 
¢ manner, by one of the highest 
authorities at present connected 
with the hospital, that there are not 
nearly so many operations now per- 
formed in St. ~Bartholomew’s as 


‘never approach his victim but with 


there were five-and-twenty years 


eon this respect Mr. Abernethy 
will strongly remind us- of Haller 
and John Hunter—the gods of his | 
own idolatry ; and, perhaps, were 
we appointed to assign him a suita- 
ble rank among the eminent of his 
profession, we should place him in 
somewhat of an intermediate posi- — 
tion between those two test 
physiologists that the world has 
ever seen. Haller, indeed, was a 
physician, but he was probably the 
most surgical of physicians ; while 
Abernethy was, perhaps, the most 
medical of surgeons. And John 
Hunter, we should say, was more 
of the pure surgeon than either. 
All were sensitively cautious, averse 
to the performance of operations, 
except in the very last resort ; and 
in all, it may be attributed, perhaps, 
r their possessing, in an eminent 
egree, compunctious vi- 
sitings of nature ” which are sO ~ 
beautifully becoming to the great 
and benevolent mind. | 
Haller had almost a monastic 
abhorrence of blood. John Hun- 
ter held that a surgeon ‘ should 


humiliation an operation, he 
considered, as a ‘ reflection upon 
the healing art; the habitual ope- 
rator, as a savage in arms, who 

rforms by violence what a civi- 
ized person would accomplish b 
stratagem.”? Mr. Abernethy is 
known to have entertained much 
the same sentiments : he specially 
praises John Hunter for being averse 
to operations, and imputes it to him 
as one of the excellencies of his 
nature. Nor was his own averse- 
ness a factitious feature in his cha- 
racter. We remember on one oc- 
casion, not many years ago, when 
Mr. Abernethy had to operate on 
a patient for stone, the requisite 


incisions were made b 
all due skill and adroitness ; but 
the business was far from being 


| ys yar when his stock of sang 


froid manifestly failed him: he tried 
in vain to grasp the stone; he could 
not find it; he became embarrassed; 
he hesitated ; and at last’ anxiously 
transferred the forceps into the 
hands of his assistant, plainly show- 
ing, at least, how little of the stu- 
died apathy of the stoic there was 
about hin. He never operated for 
the stone again. 

And here we cannot help reflect- 
ing how much for the worse opin- 
ions seem to have changed of late 
—indeed very lately—with regard 
to the duties of a practical surgeon. 
Operations are beginning once more 
to be looked to as the test of pre- 
eminent ability : and a surgeon, if 
he go not through his work with 
something like what Gibbon calls 
‘¢ the savage coolness of an anato- 
mist ’’—with more regard to scien- 
tific and dexterous performance, 
even than to the life of his patient 
—is but too sequent supposed 
to be possessed o 


degree of merit. But we have 


just cited three of the greatest au-- 


thorities of latter times: and it 
should never be overlooked that 
the proudest boast of modern sur- 
gery is, that of diminishing the 
number of its operations. 

Mr. Abernethy derived much 
celebrity from his lectures : he was 
certainly, in his day, the most fa- 
mous teacher in London. And it 
could scarcely be otherwise. He 
began early, and in a good school ; 
he was a fluent and energetic 
speaker, and having a clear and 
accurate conception of what he 
taught, he knew well how to place 
in a distinct and intelligible point 
of view even the most abstruse sub- 


jects of discussion. The spirit 
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him with. 


only an inferior” 


which he threw into his delivery, 
together with his felicitous and. 
striking powers of illustration, gave 
also a peculiar charm to his manner.. 

But in what terms should we 
notice that native and rich humor 
which not only carried him to the 
bosoms of his pupils, but rendered 
him so marked a favorite with the 
public ? Perhaps since the days 
of Dr. Radcliffe there has not been. 
a medical practitioner so Popular, 
and so much run after, both for his. 
acknowledged skill and on account 
of his eccentric peculiarities. But 
how contradictory are the reports 
which are current on this sulyont 
Many of his patients, no doubt, 
have come away from him affront- 
ed, and with their self-importance 
seriously disturbed ; yet how many 
have still been found anxious once 
more to try the fate of their recep- 
tion! What were these, however, 
to the numbers who visited him 
and took their leave impressed ever 
after with the strongest sense of his 
humanity, his superior talent, and 
his perfect good humor? Libe- 
rality, in fact, and kindness, were 
among the most prominent features 
of his character ; and his humor, 
though sometimes remarkable for 
its causticity, was never disfigured 
by that coarseness which belon 
to the innumerable anecdotes false 
attributed to him, and many of 
which are more remarkable for their 
brutality than their wit. We could 
readily swell our little narrative into 
a book full of his facetiz and hu- 
morous ebullitions, but that the so- 
lemnity of the present occasion 
forbids even an approach to the 
levity of amusement. 

As we have just been spOeng 
of his success with the public as a 
practitioner, it is but right to add, 
that those who have never seen 


Mr. Abernethy till of late years, 
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can scarcely form any adequate 
idea of hee in the brighter period 
of his life. Had this great man 
condescended to adopt the arts too 
often practised for the purpose of 
getting money, what wealth might 

not have accumulated! And 
having alluded to the accumulation 
of wealth, we are naturally led to 
another reflection on a_ subject 
somewhat metaphorically akin to 
this. Had the industry of Aber- 
nethy but equalled his genius, what 
treasures in science might he not 
have amassed! We have some- 
times heard it laid to his charge, 
that his lectures in anatomy were 
rather too superficial—that he trust- 
ed, on many occasions, rather to 
the resources of his memory or his 
imagination, than to impressions 
derived from recent study and re- 
search—and that, as an author, Mr. 
Abernethy certainly might have 
done more. Both these imputa- 
tions, however, are perhaps more 
visionary than real. If there were 
any semblance of truth about the 
first, the very imperfection imputed 
will be found to be not without a 
reasonable defence. The omis- 
sions in the matter of anatomical 
minutiz were in many instances 
made advisedly ; the lecturer pro- 
bably thinking that such information 
was most properly to be acquired 
in the practical business of the dis- 
secting-room, while the time thus 
saved would be most profitably em- 
ployed in building up a sound sur- 
gical superstructure. And in lay- 
ing down principles, what teacher 
ever surpassed the subject of our 
memoir ? Then as to the deficien- 
cies of his authorship, it is true that 
what he has published is not volu- 
minous, but it is the concentrated 
essence of what might have been 
voluminous—the pith of the pro- 
found and extensive meditation of 
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his earlier life. For our parts, we 
suspect had Mr. Abernethy had 
more time, and we are willing to 
add, more industry—consistently 
with his principles—he 
might, in subsequent editions, have 
materially reduced the volume of 
his works. . The motto, it may be 
mentioned, which he has adopted 
for one of his latest publications, is 
strongly indicative of his feeling on 
the subject :—‘‘ The increase of 
knowledge,” says he, ‘is not like 
that of other things, for it is often 
accompanied by a considerable di- 
minution of its bulk.” 

To us it is rather a pleasing sub- 
ject of recollection, that the last 
paper Mr. Abernethy wrote was 
specially designed for the pages of 
this journal ; and though given to 
the public anonymously, yet as the 
author even at the time expressed 
himself indifferent whether his name 
were known or not, there can now 
be little objection to divulge the 
fact, that the article signed “a 
Professional Friend,” in our 5th 
volume, in defence of the College 
of Surgeons, was written by him. 
However imperfect his defence or 
explanation may be on certain 
points—for instance, on that of the 
self-election of the members of the 
Council—it cannot be denied but 
that it is luminous and candid, so 
far as it goes. The remarks on 
the supply of the anatomical schools, 
towards the conclusion, identify the 
writer with the gentleman who gave 
evidence before the parliamentary 
committee, April 28, 1828—and 
by these coincidences was Mr. 
Abernethy speedily detected by 
some who were bitterly jealous of 
his advocacy. 

One anecdote, and we have done. 
Mr. Abernethy’s memory was won- 
derful : no one knew when or how 
he formed his acquaintance with 
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Shakspeare, yet he had the writings 
of the ten ar bard almost by 
heart, and used very frequently to 
te them. He was fond of the 
, too, and would himself 
sometimes try his skill in the his- 
trionic art : on one of these occa- 
sions, when .in com with Mrs. 
Abington, he burst forth in the lan- 
guage of Richard, and the celebrat- 
ed actress whom we have just men- 
tioned declared that she had never 
heard any one whose manner and 
delivery so much reminded her of 
Garrick. 
Much of the intellect and humor 
which belonged to him were dis- 
yed in his countenance. The 
likeness of him is that painted 
by Lawrence, from which an ex- 
cellent engraving has been made ;— 
it represents him in his favorite 
occupation of lecturing. Another, 
by. Turner, which shows him at a 
later period, is possessed of merit ; 
it has been copied in mezzotinto. 
There is also a small print which 
exhibits him standing with his hands 
in his pockets ;—the general ex- 
pression in this design is very hap- 
py, though the individual portions 
of the picture are less felicitous. 


II. 


REMARKS ON THE GOOD EFFECTS 
- OF CALAMINE IN PREVENTING 
THE PITS OF CONFLUENT SMALL- 
POX. BY H. GEORGE, SURGEON. 


TuoveH since the introduction of 
vaccination, smallpox has ceased 

to be the it was 
formerly, still instances of that 
loathsome disease occur occasion- 
ally ; and it must be satisfactory to 
the profession to be in possession 
of an expedient which may deprive 
the disease of half its ill conse- 
quences, by preventing its disfigur- 


Pitting of Smallpox. 


ing effects. It may be a satisfac- 
tion, and perhaps an ment in 
favor of vaccination, to know, that 
even inoculation itself will occa- 
sionally fail im protecting a person 
from a recurrence of the disease in 
its most virulent form. As _ the 
subject of the present paper, though 
he had been inoculated in his in- 
fancy, took the disease, I trust that 
the experience of others will con- 
firm the following statement. It is 
not my intention to enter fnto a de- 
tail a the constitutional manage- 
ment of the case, but to explain 
the manner in which disease 
was treated locally, and with what 
consequences. 

About the tenth day, my patient 
(aged 24) was much exhausted b 
his disease ; the cuticle, from ad- 
hering to the bed-clothes, was 
abraded to the extent of six or se- 
ven inches on each hip, and to the 
same extent in each ham and on 
the back. I covered the exposed 
surfaces, and kept them constantly 
covered, with prepared cala- 
mine. In four days at farthest, the 
cuticle was everywhere restored, 
the pulse became quiet, the appe- 
tite returned, and the man recover- 
ed more rapidly than usual. There 
is not a single pit to be observed 
on those parts where the cuticle 
was so extensively removed, and 
even the immediate surrounding 
pustules, which unavoidably were 
covered with the powder, have not 
destroyed the cutis. I will not 
pretend to say that any very elabo- 
rate train of reasoning led to the 
adoption of this plan, nor will I 
admit that it was adopted without 
reflection. I have frequently 


thought that any successful mode 
of local treatment would disarm the 
malady of half its loathsomeness, 
and as a consequence would con- 


trol the constitutional disturbance. 
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New Mode of Operating for Nevus. 


The immense surface of exposed 
cutis, the discharge, the exquisite 
sensibility, all reminded me of the 
appearance and effects of a scald ; 
and, reasoning by analogy, I tried 

same mode of treatment, with 
the good consequences above stated. 

London Med. Gaz. 


Iil. 
NEW MODE OF OPERATING FOR 
NEVUS. BY DR. M. HALL. 


Tuts operation consists in the in- 
troduction of a couching-needle 
with cutting edges, at one point of 
circumference of the nevus, 
close by the adjoining healthy skin. 
From this point the instrument is 
made to pass through the tumor in 
eight or ten different directions, so 
as to produce slight incisions through 
its textures, parallel with the skin, 
but not so as to pierce the tumor 
in any other part. The first point 
of puncture is to be made the centre 
of several rays of slight incisions 
effected by merely withdrawing, 
and again pushing forward the in- 
strumenf, in the mannér and in the 
various directions already mention- 
ed. This plan was practised, un- 
der Dr. Hall’s observation, by Mr. 
Heming, of Kentish-town, on a 
nevus somewhat larger than a shil- 
ling. A little pressure was applied 
over the tumor—there was no pain 
—no hemorrhage. For several 
weeks, nothing appeared to have 
been effected by the operation, and 
it was concluded that the operation 
had failed. ‘‘ What a short time 
did not effect, however, a longer 
peros accomplished completely. 
alf a year after the operation, the 
tumor was found to have disappear- 
ed, and the color of the skin to be 
nearly natural.” 


_ As the operation was performed 


in only one instance, and as a long 
time intervened between it and any 
sensible effect, mis- 
ivings as to *¢ post hoc, ergo 
proper hoc,”’ on this occasion. 
e once got into some discredit 
by strenuously recommending an 
operation for a nevus situated on 
the head of a child; but which 
operation was resisted by the ten- 
der-hearted mother. About a year 
afterwards the mother brought the 
child to us, when, to our surprise, 
the nevus had entirely ee 
without any operation. e do not 
mention this fact to throw any dis- 
credit on Dr. Hall’s proposal ; but 
only to show that one instance is 
but slender ground for drawing a 
conclusion, either in medicie or 
surgery.—Medico-Chirurg. Rev. 


IV. 


CASE IN WHICH BRASS WIRE WAS 
EXTRACTED FROM UNDER THE 
SKIN OF A FEMALE, IN WHOM 
IT HAD INDUCED TETANIC 
SYMPTOMS. 


To the Editor of the Boston Med. 
and Surg. Journal. 


Dear Sir,—As the following case, 
from the singularity of the circum- 
stances that attended it, may be 
deemed worthy an insertion in your 
Journal, I take the liberty of sending 
it you for that purpose. Yours, &c. 

Joun B. Brown. 


Mrs. A., a young married wo- 
man, about 25 years old, of feeble 
constitution, and lax, moveable 
fibre, sent for me in the night of 
the 31st of January, 1831. 

I found her sitting in bed, very - 
much bent forward, and unable to 
alter her position, so much even as 
to look up. The account she gave 
me, was, that she had been subject 
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to cramp in her lower extremities ; 
and that then she had it all over 
her, in consequence, as she sup- 
posed, of a sudden cold, taken by 
walking on snow and ice with thin 
shoes. There was nothing impos- 
sible or very improbable in this 
statement ; and as I was not made 
acquainted with any other more ra- 
tional way of accounting for Mrs. 
A.’s present symptoms, I looked 
upon it as an unusual and singular 
case. I prescribed an emetic of 
tart. antimonii, which I supposed 
would relax the spasms, as it hap- 
ily did, as soon as the medicine 
began to nauseate the stomach ; and 
in the course of half an hour, she 
was able to extend herself and lay 
in a horizontal position as usual. 
Feb. Ist, 9 o’clock, A.M.— 
Found Mrs. A. very comfortable. 
She had had a good night and slept 
well. Her pulse were a little ac- 
celerated; but her skin was moist, 
and there had been no recurrence 
of cramp. Gave a cathartic. 
Feb. 2d.—Found Mrs. A. as 
well as yesterday. The medicine 


had operated favorably. As Iwas d 


about taking my leave, she rather 
incidentally drew ‘my attention to a 
circumstance, which she did not 
herself appear to consider of much 
importance, but which led me to 
suspect that the spasmodic symp- 
toms she exhibited, at my first visit, 
were of a tetanic character. She 
proceeded to state, that she had 
something in her side, which she 
could distinctly feel, and which 
was moveable. She supposed it 
to be a piece of bone, splintered 


. from one of the ribs, by a fall that 


she had on the ice, about two years 
previous—that she felt it soon after 
this accident, and that it had at 
times given her uneasiness, by its 
a. her, when she turned her 

y suddenly in a particular direc- 


tion. It was difficult, at first, for 
me to feel the substance she men- 
tioned, but at length I got it be- 
tween my thumb and finger. It 
appeared about the length and size 
of a common darningneedle. I 
advised her to have it taken out, 
and she readily consented to it, but 
as it was not convenient to have it 
done that day, the next day was 
agreed upon for. the purpose. In 
the night, however, of the same 
day, I was called to her again, and 
found her suffering under decided 

mptoms of tetanus. She was 
thrown convulsively back, and her 
jaws were locked. I had now no 
doubt, at all, that the foreign sub- 
stance she had mentioned, and 
which I had distinctly felt in the 
morning, was the exciting cause of 
her present symptoms. I therefore 
concluded not to defer the opera- 
tion until the next morning, as we 
had previously agreed to do, but to 
remove the substance, whatever it 
might be, immediately, although 
obviously much more inconvenient 
doing it in the night, than in the 


ay. | 

Accordingly I cut down and took — 
out a piece about an inch and a half 
long, but sensible that I had not got 
the whole ; and upon farther exami- 
nation, I discovered and took out 
another piece, about an eighth of 
an inch long. These substances 
proved to be pieces of small brass 
wire. | 

The spasms continued through 
the night. They came on very 
regularly about once an hour, and 
continued for fifteen or twenty mi- 
nutes, when they went off entirely, 
and she could speak, and move 
herself in every direction, as usual. 

During these paroxysms of clonic 
spasms, the two varieties of Teta- 
nus, denominated Opisthotonos and 
Trismus, were exhibited in as per- 
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Brase Wire Extracted from under the Skin of a Female. $21 
_ by cutting for the wire) 


fect a manner as I have ever wit- 
nessed them in any case that has 
come under my observation. — 

- Feb. 3d.—I asked Dr. Warren 
to visit Mrs. A. in consultation. 
The paroxysms still continued in 
full force, and as she was con- 
fident, from the pricking sensation 
she felt, that a portion of the 
wire still remained in her side, Dr. 
W. made a large incision for the 
purpose of ascertaining the fact, 
and of removing any fragment that 
might remain. The attempt proved 


ineffectual, as no vestige of the 


wire could be found. During the 
operation, a bubble of air was seen 
to come up from the lungs. This 
circumstance r mentioned here, as 
it may be of some importance 
should. we attempt to solve the 
problem that naturally presents it- 
self, viz., how came this wire here? 
Brass wire is an article not in com- 
mon use among females—needles 
are ; and the appearance of a nee- 
dle in almost any part of the body 
would not be a circumstance, of 
very uncommon occurrence, it be- 
ing well known that needles some- 
times penetrate the skin without 
producing sufficient sensation to 
attract notice ; and pass to extreme 

of the body with little or no 
inconvenience to the subject of 
their perambulations. 

Feb. 4th.—Paroxysms still con- 
tinued at irregular intervals. She 
was easily affected by opium. One 

in would keep off the spasms 

or several hours. Musk also had 
a favorable effect, and was used as 
an auxiliary to the opium. 
5th.—Paroxysms continued as 
on the 4th, at irregular intervals. 
6th.—Mrs. A. had had no return 
of spasms since $8 o’clock, P. M., 
of the preceding day, about which 
time she felt something fall, as she 
thinks, from the external wound 


own into the stomach. Pre- 
scribed ol. ricini. | 
%th.—There had been no recur- 
rence of the spasms since the 5th, 
at 30’clock, P.M. The oil given 
poo day had operated very 
well, but owing to negligence, the 
dejections were not examined with 
sufficient care to determine satis- 
factorily, whether, or not, any un- 
usual substance had passed. , 


~ 8th.—She raised blood this momn- 


ing. 

“5th. —She raised blood again. 

17th.—Mrs. A. went on very 
well from last date. She told me, 
however, that the preceding night 
she had been kept awake by a pain 
in her right arm. Formerly, when 
quite young, she run a needle into 


off. The part was cut out at the 
time, but ever since, Mrs. A. told me 
that she had at times experienced 
pain extending from the right thumb 
to the right shoulder, very similar to 
what she suffered the night before. 
_ 19th.—Complained of a pricking 
sensation in the bowels, which she 
attributed to the wire passing down 
through the intestines ; for she was 
fully confident that the sensation 
she felt on the 5th inst. was occa- 
sioned by a portion of the wire fall- 
ing from the external wound down 
into her stomach. 

21st.—Mrs. A. had had a = 
spasm the preceding night. The 
right arm and shoulder were drawa 
back for a short time, but the pa- 
roxysm soon went off, and she was 
as well on this day as usual. 

June 22d, 1831.—It is now 
pov six months since Mrs. A.’s 
attack, and she has had but one 
slight symptom of tetanus since the 
5th of February last. She has re- 
cently returned from a journey to 
the south, and from what I can 


her + thumb, which was broken 


4 


learn, her health is better than it 
has ‘been for several years. 

I ought to mention that six weeks 
previous to my being called to her, 
as she was turning in bed, she felt 
something break in her side. She 
supposed it was the bone, for at that 
time she thought the moveable sub- 
stance in her side, a splinter of bone 
from the ribs, as mentioned above. 
She was very faint for some time af- 
ter this took place, and had not reco- 
vered her usual degree of health on 
the 31st of January last, the day 
on which she was attacked wi 
this formidable complaint. | 


As a subject of it would 
be some satisfaction to know how 
brass wire came to be in this wo- 
man’s side without her knowledge. 
ing is neither 

She distinctly recollects, that 
about a year before she perceived 
it, in attempting to swallow a piece 
of bread, she found great difficulty, 
and afterwards spit up blood from 
the throat. Her family also dis- 
— remember the circumstance, 
and the baker was dismissed imme- 
diately afterwards—not merely in 
consequence of this circumstance, 
but because she had frequently 
found dirt and other foreign sub- 
stances in his bread before. 

Is it not possible that a suspend- 
er wire, or a fragment of a-tattered 
wire sieve, should by accident have 
gotten into the bread, and thus been 
swallowed? By the contractions 
of the stomach, or some other un- 
known cause, might not a portion 
of the wire have been straightened 
and propelled through the coats of 
this organ, the lower part of the 
ung and the intercostal muscles, 

, by the obstruction of the skin, 
been turned into a horizontal posi- 


tion, whilst the other extremity of 
it remained in the stomach? Could 
not the sensation of something break- 
ing, which she felt some weeks be- 
fore her recent illness, have been 
caused by a separation of the part 
thus protruded, from that in the 
stomach ? and could not the sen- 
sation, which she afterwards expe- 
rienced, on the 5th of February 
(when the spasms left her), of 
something falling down into the 
stomach Br the external incision, 
have been the disengagement of this 
evil, which, having nothing to sup- 
= it (the part protruded having 

n taken out), fell into the sto- 
mach, and afterwards caused, in 
its passage through the intestines, 
that pricking sensation which she 
complained of ? This is all hypo- 
thesis, and I regret that I have not 


~ been able to ascertain in a more 


satisfactory manner the modus*ope- 
randi of this important piece of 
wire. From all facts and cir- 
cumstances of the case, however, 
I am induced to believe that it was, 
in the first instance, taken into the 
stomach. 

Boston, June 23, 1831. 
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VERATRIA AND COLCHICUM AU- 
TUMNALE.. 


Tue next alkali with which Dr, 
Bardsley has furnished us the result 
of his experience, is the veratria, 
and the preparation used by him was 
the acetate. The reader will recol- 
lect that the substance known by the 
name of veratria, was first obtained 
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from the veratrum sabadilla by those 
French chemists whose names were 
mentioned as having discovered the 
strychnia and brucia in nux vomica. 
The same indefatigable analysts af- 
terwards discovered the substance 
under consideration, in the veratrum 
album and in colchicum autumnale; 
and the evidence of its activity was 
exhibited in its rapidly fatal effects 
on dogs and other qnadrupeds. As 
a medicinal agent, Dr. B. first tried 
the acetate of veratria in the follow- 
ing case of dropsy. 

Hugh Cairns, 39 years of age, 
was admitted into the hospital on 
the 7th of November, 1826, on ac- 
count of ascites and anasarcous swell- 
ings of the lower extremities. He 
had been ill three months. His 
urine was scanty, thirst urgent, pulse 
feeble, and respiration somewhat 
Mfficult. He commenced with a 
quarter of a grain of veratria every 
four hours, This quantity did not 
act upon the bowels with energy. 
It was then increased to half a grain 
at the same iatervals, In this pro- 
portion it occasioned several copious 
watery dejections daily. On the 
30th, the swellings were considera- 
bly diminished. He was now di- 
rected to take a grain of veratria 
twice daily. On the 9th of January 
he vras discharged cured. 


The hopes encouraged by the ter- 
mination of this case, were subse- 
quently disappointed by the total 
failure of the remedy to do good in 
any other of the 6 cases of dropsy 


in which it was administered, and in. 


two of which relief was afterwards 
obtained from the calomel and squill. 
It appears, therefore, so far, to be 
of little value in medicine, and in no 
respect advantageous over elaterium, 


with which it appears to correspond 


very accurately in its effects on the 
human system. 

The most valuable part of Dr. 
B.’s experiments on this head, are 
his trial of veratria, and of colchicum, 
each in 24 cases of chronic rheuma-. 
tism. The fame of the meadow 
saffron in the cure of gout, rheumas 
tism, and some pectoral cemplaiats, 
is so high and extended, that the 
degree in which its efficacy may be 
attributed to this active principle 
which has been discovered in it, is 
matter of interest to every practi- 
tioner, The cases of rheumatism, 
to which Dr. B.’s observations with 
the veratria appear to have been 
confined, were very similar to those 
in which he administered the colchi- 
cum ;—so much so as to be regarded 
by him parallel. | 

It is well known that hellebore 
and meadow saffron have each been 
suffered to be the basis of the famous 
eau-medicinale, which was long es- 
teemed a specific for gout, and which 
exerted a power equally curative 
over its near relative, the rheuma- 
tism. The prescription from which 
this French nostrum was compound- 
ed, became extinct with its author— 
a fact which is never referred to by 
the bon vivant but with a solema 
countenance, and which may perhaps 
be regarded by all as matter of re- 
gret. It will appear by the follow- 
ing table, that it will be hard to de- 
cide, from their effects on the system, 
which of the two simples above men- 
tioned most probably gave its effica- 
cy to the remedy of M. Haller. 
The form of colchicum used by Dr. 
B. was the vinous tincture prepared 
frem the seeds. 
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24 CASES OF CHRONIC RHEUMATISM TREATED 


1st, with Veratria, 


2d, with Colchicum. 


~~Species. Treatment. | Result. || Species. Treatment. | Resalt. 
Sciatica Veratr. gr. 1-4 ad Sciatica Vin. Colch. gutt. 
gt. ss. ter in die.| Relieved xxv ter indie | Relieved 
Chronic Rheu- Chronic Rheu- 
mati Ditto - + - | Relieved matism Ditto - - - Cured 
Sciatica Ditto - - - Cured Ditto. . . |Ditto - - - | Relieved 
Lumbago Ditto - - Cured || Lumbago Vin. Colch. gutt. 
Ditto . Ditto - + - Cured _xv ter in die Cured 
_ Chronic Rheu- Ditto. . . |Vin. Colch. gutt. 
-matism Ditto - | Relieved || xxv ad xxx ter 
ittlo. . . |Ditto + - - Cured in die Cured 
Ditto. . . |Veratr. gr. 1-4 ad) Chronic Rheu- Vin. Colch. gutt. 

. i, bisin die | Relieved matism xxv ter in die Cured 
Ditto. . . gr. 1-4 ad Ditto. . ..|Ditto - - | Relieved 
-_gr.ss. quat. in die|No benefit || Ditto. . . (Ditto - - Cured 
Ditto... . {Ditto - - = | Relieved || Ditto. . Ditto - - - | Relieved 

i e @ Ditto No benefit Ditto Vin. Colch. gutt. 
Ditto. . . |Veratr. gr. 1-4 ad xvterindie {No benefit 
.ss.terindie} Ditto Ditto. . |Ditto - - Ditto 
Ditto e Ditto Ditto Ditto e e Ditto Ditto 
Ditto. . . |Veratr. gr. 1-4 Ditto. . |Vin. Colch. gutt. 
.ss.quat.indie| Ditto Ditto. . . | xx ter indie Relieved 
Ditto e e tto Relieved Vin. Colch. gutt. 
Sciatica Ditto - - - ured Ditto. . . | xxvterindie | Relieved 
Chronic Rheu-|Veratr. gr. 1-4 ad Ditto - - - Ditto 
matism gr. ss. ter in die | Relieved || Ditto- - - {Ditto - - - Cured 
Ditto. . . {Ditto - - - Ditto Ditto- - - [Ditto - - - | Relieved 
Ditto. . . |Veratr. gr. 1-8 ad Sciatica Ditto - - - Ditto 
gr. ss. bisindie |No benefit || Ditto- - - 
Ditto. . . |Veratr. gr. 1-4 ad Chronic Rheu- Ditto - - - Ditto 
. 8s. ter in die | Relieved matism Ditto - - - |No benefit 
Ditto. . . |Veratr. gr. 1-4 ad Ditto- - - |Ditto - - - Ditto 
gr.ss.quat.indie| Cured Ditto - - - (Ditto - - - Ditto 
Ditto e e Ditto = Relieved Ditto = Vin. Colch. gut e 
Ditto. . . |Veratr. gr. 1-4 ad Ditto - - - | xxv ad xxx ter 
gt. ss. ter in die | Cured in die Relieved 
Ditto. . . IDitto - - - INo benefit Ditto- - - 'Ditto - - - Cured 


By comparing these tables, it will 
be seen that the Veratria cured 7— 
relieved 10—and failed in 7 ;—the 
Colchicum cured 7—relieved 11— 
and failed in 6. The coincidence 
is very remarkable, and leaves, in 
favor of the former, the advantage 
only of the convenience of adminis- 
tration from the small bulk in which 
it is given ;—but the result of these 
cases appears to show that the effi- 
cacy of the meadow saffron is chiefly 
by virtue of the veratria contained 
in it. 

The action of the two substances 
on the system was also analogous, 
both producing copious watery eva- 
cuations ; and it is probable the claims 


of the saffron to a specific for gout, 
rest, in fact, on its power of produc- 
ing such evacuations. 

In the administration of both these 
medicines, Dr. B. noticed the pulse 
in a short time to become slower and 
depressed, and if the dose was ra- 


pidly augmented, distressing nausea 


and vomiting as well as purging. Yet 
he discourages its use in acute rheu- 
matism, and considers the practice 
of Mr. Haden, who reports so favor- 
ably of it in this disease, as an ex- 
ceedingly dangerous precedent. It 
will not perhaps be out of place here, 
to allude to the great and decided 
power of prussic acid in arresting 
vomiting, which is thus often the 
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effect of large or continued doses of. 
the colchicum. One or two minims 
of the acid, repeated two or three 
times a day, will seldom fail to arrest 
vomiting, however long it may have 
resisted other remedies. This fact 
must now be considered so well es- 
tablished as to require no further 
confirmation. 

The dose of veratria is one-fourth 
of a grain, gradually increased to a 
balf or whole grain twice or thrice 
daily. Of the wine of the seeds of 
the colchicum, the commencing dose 
is fifteen minims, and it may be slow- 
ly increased to thirty ;—beyond these 
maxima, the stomach will rarely to- 
lerate these powerful agents. 
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NEW MEDICAL DICTIONARY. 
WE have recently been favored with 
an opportunity of examining a sheet 
of a new medical dictionary, com- 
piled by Dr. Dunglison, of Virginia, 
and pr lished by Messrs. Gray and 
Bowen, of this city. The well- 
known talents and learning of Dr. 
D. would have led us to expect an 
able and thorough performance of 
any task which he had undertaken, 
and we are confident, from this spe- 
cimen of the present work, that it 
will prove every way worthy of his 
high reputation, The only work on 
the same plan, in general use in this 
country, is that of Hooper, which, 
though sufficiently respectable in its 
execution, has not been improved to 
keep pace with the advance of me- 
dical science, or with the increasing 
demand for accurate information re- 
specting the precise meaning of me- 
dical terms. Dr. Dunglison’s plan 
seems to be to supply these defects, 


and to give all such explanation in re- 
gard to each word, as may be want- 
ed either by the professional man or 
the general scholar. Along with the 
definition of each term, are given its 
etymology, its synonyms in Latin, 
Greek, French and German, and 
the variety which has been remarked 
in its orthography. The accentuar 
tion of each scientific word is also 
carefully marked, and. a classic cor- 
rectness in the mode of spelling is 
everywhere observable. We under- 
stand that the work is printed entire- 
ly from manuscript, and that, when 
completed, it will contain about 1200 


pages. 


‘HYDROPHOBIA. 

Tus dread malady is again abroad 
in our land. ‘Complaints are coming 
to us from every quarter, and with 
every day, of the number of dogs 
suffered to go at large, and of the 
fear excited by them in the minds 
of all good citizens. The number 
of rabid dogs which have been re- 
cently killed in other cities, very. 
naturally suggests the possibility of 
the introduction of the disease among 
the canine inhabitants of this city, 
and we think the Government could 
do no wiser thing than take some 
effectual measure to diminish their 
number. We remember no period 
when dogs have been so numerous 
among us as they are at present. 
They are to be met at every corner ; 
within twenty rods of our own door, 
we presume not less than a dozen 
may be found at any time; and we 
freely confess that they are a greater 
nuisance in a neighborhood than an 
open sewer or a refiner of sugar. 
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In this city, we understand a mad 
dog was killed a day or two ago. 
In East Cambridge a child has been 
bitten by a dog supposed to be rabid, 
and in Charlestown a lady has been 
severely iajured in the same way, 
within the week. Even if these 
persons are never attacked by hy- 
drophobia, they must live in constant 
appreheasion of it, which is little 
better than the disease itself. The 
symptoms of this malady are not de- 
veloped, in some cases, until 18 
months after the accident, and even 
at the expiration of this period, the 
éndividual who has been bitten can- 


e 


ed members of the profession are in 
the habit of offering their best pro- 
ductions to these Societies, and the 
mode of their publication, in large 
volumes, with papers on subjects 
unconnected with medical science, 
and often in foreign languages, ren- 
ders it impossible that they should 
ever meet the eye of the profession 
generally in this country ;—a subject 
much regretted by those few who 
have enjoyed opportunities of appre- 
ciating their importance. 
~ The selection to be made at Phi- 
ladelphia from all these volumes, of 
such articles as are of peculiar in- 


aot be quite sure that the disease ig, terest and practical value to the 


to be escaped. ‘The earliest period © 


at which it has ever succeeded the 
bite, is stated by Dr. Hamilton to 
be the tenth day. Of131 cases, 17 
were seized before the 30th day ; 63 
between the 30th and 59th ; 23 from 
60 to 90 days; 9 from 90 to 120; 
and 14 from 5 to 19 months. The 
Dr. afterwards mentions the case of 
a boy bitten in the toe by a cat, on 
the 14th of July, 1797, in which the 
poison lay dormant until the 19th of 
November, 1800, a period of three 
gears and four months ! 


‘SELECT MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL 
TRANSACTIONS. 
Tus work is now in course of 
publication by Messrs. Carey and 
Hart, of Philadelphia. It is edited 
by Dr. Hays, and promises to be a 
very useful mode of presenting to 
the American Faculty the best me- 
moirs read before the learned Socie- 
ties of London, Edinburgh, Dublin, 
Turin, Paris, &c. It is well known 


that in Europe the most distinguish- 


American practitioner, is to be pub- 
lished in neat volumes, as proper 
material may offer. The plan is 
certainly an excellent one, and under 
the conduct of Dr. H. will doubtless 
be well executed, The first volume 
is published, and fully meets our ex- 
pectations. 


Notice to Lecturers.—The Editor 
of a London Gazette, after remark- 
ing on a lecture respecting vaccina- 
tion, which was delivered at the Lon- 
don Institution by a very learned 
man, in so low a tone as to be totally 
lost to the spectators (for we cannot 
say audience in such cases), very 
wisely observes, and let every lec- 
turer profit by the observation, that 
“ the first object of a lecturer should 
be, to be heard ; the second, to be 
understood.” 


The Use of Sulphate of Morphine 
Lee, M.D., New York.—I have 
lately employed a solution of the 
sulphate of morphine, in cases of 
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ophthalmia, with very beneficial re- 
sults. The first case in which J 
used it, was one of acute conjunc- 
tival inflammation, attended with 
great intolerance of light, with con- 
stant pain and itching. The relief 
was immediate, and no other wash 
was required. Every practitioner 
who has had much experience in this 
class of diseases, knows the inefficacy 
of the lotions in general use. For 
the most part, by causing irritation, 
they do more harm than good. Even 
the aqueous solutions of opium, the 
most sedative of any in use, are lia- 
ble to this objection, as is remarked 
by Francis, in his Synopsis. 

~ The advantages which morphine 
possesses over all others, recom- 
mended for eye lotions, are too ob- 
vious to need pointing out. Asa 
direct sedative, it allays all pain and 
irritation, and diminishes that dis- 
tressing intolerance of light, which 
usually attends ophthalmic cases. 
My usual formula is the following :— 
R. Sulph Morphine, gr. ij.; Aque 
dist. Zi. M. 

Some cases require a solution of 
greater strength, according to the 
severity of the symptoms. It should 
be applied tepid, and occasionally a 
cloth, dipped in the solution, may 
be kept applied to the eye. I can- 
not state, from my own experience, 
whether it will prove as useful in 
chronic as in acute cases, though, 
doubtless, it may be used advanta- 
geously to answer the same indica- 
tions, From the atony of the ves- 
sels in these cases, stimulating lotions 
of the metallic salts will be indispen- 
sable.—New York Med. Journal. 


Wound of the Pericardium and 
Heart.—M. Larrey exhibited to the 
Academy of Sciences, at their meet- 
ing on the 12th of December last, 
a soldier who had been wounded by 
a ball, which passed through the 
chest, entering two or three lines 
from the left nipple, and passing out 
between the spine and the scapula, 


half an ioch from its inferior angle. 
It is supposed that the ball passed 
through the pericardium, 4 portion 
of the left lung, and furrowed the 
surface of the heart. There was, 
at the moment of the accident, ex- 
treme prostration, with all the symp- 
toms which characterize these lesions. 
It was expected, for the first forty 
eight hours, that he would: expire 
every moment. By appropriate 
means he was recalled to life, and 
the cure was complete.——Gaz. Méd. 


Vagitus Uterinus.—M. Baude- 
locque, has communicated to the 
Academy of Sciences a case of la- 
bor, in which the waters being eva- 
cuated, the face of the child present- 
ed to the neck of the uterus, and the 
child uttered cries as strong as if it 
had been delivered. This and some 
analogous facts prove, according to 
M. Baudelocque, that it is important 
to introduce air within the mem- 
branes, as he has proposed, when the 
child is in danger of perishing.— 
Journ. Universel et Hebdom. 


- On the Phenomenon of Blushing. 
—M. E. A. Lauth observes, that he 
is not aware that any precise infor- 
mation has been afforded as to the 
kind of vessels which. produce. the 
color of the face. Most physiolo-~ 
gists merely say that it depends upon 
the capillaries. M. L. states that, if 
the arteries are successfully injected, 
the whole of the face becomes of an 
uniform red tint. It cannot, there- 
fore, be these vessels which produce 
the phenomenon of blushing. He 
has derived the following results from 
a perfect injection of the facial veins 
the cheeks were deeply colored; 
the chin, the tip of the nose, and the 
forehead, obtained a slighter tint ; 
and the other parts of the face were 
still less colored. This kind of co- 
loration resembles that which is pro- 
duced by mental emotions during 
life, and we may, therefore, conclude 


that blushing depends, in part, upon 
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venous congestion,— Mem, de la So- 
ciété d’ Hist. Naturel. de Strasbourg. 


Pathological A ances 
sented in the Bodies of the Falane 


Dead.—1. Case of Cheerful Mo- 


nomania. The dura mater much 
injected, and adhering in many places 
to the pia mater—the latter softened 
—the. brain pale, and rather softer 
than natural—cerebral convolutions 
effaced—right ventricle full of water 
—cerebellum and spinal marrow 
sound—lungs disorganized—stomach 
and intestines livid; with gangrenous 
spots—liver softened. 
_ 2, Melancholy Monomania, with 
Tendency to Suicide. Membranes 
of the brain gorged with blood—no 
other unusual appearance in the head 
or chest—small intestines inflamed, 
as was the whole mucous membrane 
of the digestive tube, from the mouth 
downwards—many aphthe this 
track—liver enlarged and indurated 
—biliary concretions in the gall-blad- 
der—spleen enlarged and indurated. 

3. Maniawith Chorea. Effusion 
under the arachnoid—cerebral sub- 
stance hard and much injected—san- 
guineous effusion into the spinal ca- 
nal, with traces of inflammation along 
the spinal marrow—all the other or- 


Idiocy. Some points of gangrenous 
aspect in the small intestines—brain 
very much softened, with much se- 
rum in the ventricles—nothing un- 
usual in the other organs, 

5.. Suicidal Mania. Meninges 
and cerebral substance highly inject- 
ed—heart large—traces-of phlogosis 
in the digestive tube, especially in 
the duodenum and jejunum, whose 
parietes were thickened. 

_ 6. Mania with Pride. Meninges 
thickened and injected, having the 
appearance of parchment — strong 
adhesions between the two hemis- 
pheres—brain itself much injected— 
intestinal tube slightly inflamed. 

7% General Mania. Much effu- 
sion between the membranes of the 
brain—pia mater inflamed, even to 
suppuration—cerebellum sound, as 
were the thoracic and abdominal 
viscera, 

8. Melancholia. | Considerable 
inflammation in the small intestines 
—cerebral meninges injected—the 
other organs sound.—Med. Ch. Rev. 


- Whole number of deaths in Boston the 
males, 8. 

Of consumption, 3—dropsy on the brain, 1 
rance, 1—inflammatory fever, 1—disease of 
the heart, 1—decline, 1—unknown, 1l—old 


gans sound. » 1—scarlet fever, 1—dropsy on the chest 

4: Mania which terminated in 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 

GRAHAM ON INDIGESTION. This day received by CARTER, HENDEE & BAB- 
COCK, a Treatise on Indigestion, with Observations on some Painful Complaints ori inating 
in Indigestion, as Tic Douloureux, Nervous Disorder, &c. By Thos. J. Graham, of the Uni- 


versity of G w. First American from the last London Edition, revised and enlarged, with 
Notes and an Appendix. Containing Observations relative to the Mode of treating Dyspepsia 
lately adopted and recommended by Dr. Avery, Mr. Halsted, and others. By an American 


_ The attention of such of the subscribers to the Medical. Journal as are in arrears for former 
Volumes, is respectfully called to the letters which have been sent to them the last and current 
month, and to the request in said letters that the pay for the current year be forwarded with 
that for the past years. , 
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